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PROFESSOR MACINTOSH'S PRAGMATIC REALISM 

PERHAPS it is intrinsically no harder to write an adequate his- 
tory of current philosophy than to write one about past phi- 
losophy. But the historian of the past has a great advantage. His 
victims are safely away, and their spirits come not back to reproach 
him for quoting verbatim what once they were incautious enough to 
have said. So much the more honor to him who takes the risk and 
writes of philosophers still alive, if he be in his work thorough and 
sincere. He will be criticized in turn, but the very denial and re- 
buttal will make issues clearer. I am led to speak thus by a recent 
attempt, made by Professor Macintosh, of Yale, 1 to review the whole 
current discussion of theories about knowledge. Being the result of 
an astonishing range of reading, and itself as readable, and even at 
times humorous, as the subject perhaps admits, it is likely to become 
a work of reference for busy students. For this purpose its citations, 
references, and indices well adapt it. But any such review has its 
dangers, its fallacies of accent, its failures of full sympathy, and the 
present work is no exception. This is perhaps the more noticeable 
where there is merely passing reference to a lesser philosopher, 
though sometimes it appears in more important passages. I make 
no pretense, however, to a more omniscient scholarship than Pro- 
fessor Macintosh's, and here purpose rather an examination of what 
he has positively to offer as his own constructive theory. 

This positive contribution, by the plan of the book, is forced back 
towards the end, but the criticism which precedes occasionally turns 
on it, so that the reader has the same impression as from a long 
German sentence with the verb at the end. Professor Macintosh an- 
nounces himself a non-dualist realist and a pragmatist; and his 
criticisms grow in interest as he approaches views similar to these. 
Thus, in the earlier and long section on immediate knowledge, his 
enumeration of dualists who ought to be agnostics, and of idealists, 
whose menagerie of Absolutes shows a hereditary taint, becomes, if 

i Macintosh, D. C. "The Problem of Knowledge." Maemillan. 1915. 
Pp. xx + 503. 
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read continuously, something akin to the Homeric "catalogue of the 
ships." Professor Macintosh omits scarcely any one who writes in 
English, French, or German (I note Santayana and a few French- 
men), though the discussion of Hocking shows how much more il- 
luminating a detailed treatment of a few typical examples might be. 
And when he arrives at the new realists, his discussion, though more 
varied, centers about secondary qualities. For the whole exposition 
is intended to lead up to his own theory as to secondary qualities: a 
theory which is to be a happy combination of tradition, science, 
philosophic critical inquiry, and common sense, and which shall 
settle the problem so completely that the problem itself will cease 
to exist. 

The theory proposed is somewhat as follows. Idealists and new 
realists are right, as against the dualists, in saying that knowledge 
may bring us directly into contact with reality, but they are wrong 
in saying that this contact, in the case of a physical reality, occurs 
in our acquaintance with secondary as well as with primary quali- 
ties. No, the primary qualities alone are objective. But primary 
qualities were not perceivable by themselves until the soul, in animal 
and man, enriched them by fusing with them secondary qualities of 
its own making. It is much as when the microscopist, unable to dis- 
tinguish the parts of his histological preparation, puts a stain upon 
it which is such as to affect some parts only, thus bringing them out 
against the background of the unstained portions. 

This theory is a clever suggestion, but I fear the author claims for 
it too much. He calls it critical realism, as against the dogmatic 
realism which treats all qualities alike. I gather that dogmatic real- 
ism is any realism which needs to be criticized, and critical realism 
is that form which can afford to be dogmatic. For he fails to apply 
his own arguments to it. Take an instance in point. Professor Mac- 
intosh (pp. 246 and 266) criticizes Wolf for attempting to distin- 
guish between the perception of a thing, as receptive, and the per- 
ception of an hallucination, as creative. These, he says, are, as men- 
tal processes, "essentially identical in kind. If there is creativeness 
in the one, there is creativeness in the other." Yet just this "unten- 
able compromise" does Professor Macintosh himself propose, when 
he would distinguish — "where psychological science finds an essen- 
tial identity" — between the sensing of primary and of secondary 
qualities. And is it the case that an hallucination contains no pri- 
mary qualities, and what of primary qualities as seen by aid of 
microscope or mirror, or seen in dreams? Doubtless we can "learn 
to ignore" (p. 326) or "easily correct" the illusions about primary 
qualities, but how can there be primary-quality illusions at all ? Or 
does Professor Macintosh mean the primary qualities never are 
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sensed, and if so, why is this theory called " epistemological mon- 
ism"? The next step might well be to play a Berkeley to Professor 
Macintosh's Locke. Indeed M. Bergson has already done it: explicit 
extension, though suggested by the vague extensity experienced, is, 
in its clear-cut form, the product of intellect, and created for pur- 
poses of action! 

Or again, Professor Macintosh holds (p. 238) there is self-con- 
tradiction in the opinion of Moore and Nunn that an object may 
have two colors at once, — though the case of "luster" might have 
suggested a doubt. Yet he admits the different colors seen are in the 
object — he tells Professor Fullerton (p. 247) that there is no dis- 
pute on this point — only not "independently" there. If "not in- 
dependently" means "not really," Professor Macintosh has the 
contradiction; if it means "really there," but only "under condi- 
tions," why is the "dogmatic" realist's opinion more contradictory? 
Nunn, indeed, says the physical eye is not one of the conditions, or 
seems to say so, but this aside, just what is the difference? Some 
"dogmatic" realists prefer to say "functional relationship" rather 
than "causal condition," but they generally admit the object really 
has a different color in daylight than under artificial illumination. 
Only, the "dogmatic" realist does not include among the conditions 
a mind. That is, he says that under certain conditions there arises 
a color quality in the object; Professor Macintosh says that under 
these same conditions, the same color arises in the object — put there 
by the creative activity of a mind. The issue then is: Is this king, 
brought in to do nothing but sign the speeches his prime minister 
has written, not a personage with whom we might, by Professor Mac- 
intosh's favorite "principle of parsimony," dispense? "Dogmatic" 
philosophers generally avoid such conceptions as "creative activity," 
because such conceptions explain everything, and would explain 
everything equally well if it were different from what it is. 

All else that Professor Macintosh has to say about realism seems 
to add only a little to his thesis, some of the more apparent defects of 
which we have just been considering. Thus he accuses new realists of 
hypostatizing abstractions, which I think is in some cases true; but 
he gives us little on the questions really troublesome about univer- 
sal and relations. Thus he says — discussing (p. 332) the "external- 
ity" of relations — the change made in the object by the knowledge 
relation may be, for the purpose of that knowledge itself, unimpor- 
tant, and hence the knowledge relation may then be considered ex- 
ternal. He generalizes this by saying (p. 49) : "If the relation 
makes a difference in the object for our purposes, it is, for us, a re- 
lation internal to the object; if it makes no difference, it is external." 
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The idealists come, at least verbally, very near to Professor Macin- 
tosh at this point, when they say that all relations "make a differ- 
ence" to their terms, but "for practical purposes" we may some- 
times neglect these differences. But Professor Macintosh, however, 
seems further to hold that only causal relations are "objectively" 
internal. Does the above reference to purpose mean that some pur- 
poses are such as to take into account the relation in question, while 
other purposes have occasion to consider only the term related, with- 
out considering the relation? Then, in the former case the relation 
might be denominated "internal to the purpose" — but who ever 
denied it ? 

The great difficulty in this question of "externality" of relations 
is to find exactly where the issues join, what the problem is. One 
side says that even the believer in atoms and the void admits that 
each particle attracts every other, and is thus a monist. Whereupon 
his opponent replies that the attraction does not alter the interior of 
the atoms, and the attraction of any two is independent of any third 
body, hence pluralism. And so it goes. Mr. Bertrand Russell de- 
scribes the "external" theory, saying, "Relatedness does not imply 
any corresponding complexity in the relata," 2 but everything here 
turns on the interpretation of "corresponding." "When restated 8 
as denying that "every relation is grounded in the natures of the re- 
lated terms," even Mr. Russell's favorite example of "difference" 
seems to tell against it. For is not even the numerical difference of any 
A and B founded on each being an individuated numerical unit? 
And when we consider qualitative difference, surely Mr. Bradley was 
wise in choosing it as his best example of the "grounding of rela- 
tions in the natures of the related terms." Mr. Joachim cheerfully 
disposes of all cases to the contrary by saying they are not relations at 
all, they are mere "coincidences" ! 4 But even if we decline to follow 
Mr. Joachim, we must admit Mr. Russell's own cases tell against Mr. 
Russell. But the Bradley contention is scarcely a whit better. For 
while it may be that red and blue are different because of the "na- 
tures" of the two, yet I can scarcely believe blue would be less blue to 
him who had never dreamed of red. Yet that the two are what they 
are only as distinctions within a whole that includes them — such is 
what Bradley is trying to prove. 

There is some gain if the issue of monism-pluralism is transposed 
to the field of one relation only, the whole-part relation. But the 
two sides again fail to convince one another. For instance, Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet seems well satisfied with his own conclusion in 

2 This Journal, Vol. VIII., page 158. 

a Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1906-7. New Series, Vol. 7, page 37. 

* Mind, 1907, New Series, Vol. 16, page 412. 
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this respect: he tells us 5 it is "an insight substantially just" which 
he himself possesses, and on which true idealism is founded, that a 
mind is a whole, its objects always fragments. Yet verbally this 
might be admitted by many a pluralist realist. It is true the realist 
might then add an explanation less pleasing to Mr. Bosanquet, that a 
whole is dependent on its parts in a way in which the part is not de- 
pendent on the whole, and if the "things" of every-day thinking are 
in some respects fragments, it does not follow they are fragments of 
mind. The worst contradictions modern logic knows anything about 
have arisen through efforts to define a part in terms of the whole 
of which it is a part — compare the problems leading up to Russell's 
"theory of types" — and those of us who have considered these are 
cautious even about "insights substantially just." But of the com- 
plexity of all this, and the present anarchical mess resulting from 
attempts to defend a thesis rather than to inquire, Professor Macin- 
tosh gives us scarcely a hint. 

Before leaving the topic of "immediate knowledge," perhaps I 
might venture a word as to the sense in which, it seems to me, the 
qualification "critical" is best employed of a realist philosophy. 
Suppose the mind of a weak individual person placed amid a very big 
world. It is almost infinitely improbable, is it not, that what came to 
its notice first should be anything important or fundamental? 
Surely, then, such a mind had needs be critical ; with that which first 
comes before it, it ought to be dissatisfied ; even as the absolute idealist 
says: "The immediately given must suffer mediation." M. Bergson 
tells us that to understand reality, we must needs plunge into it. 
Though metaphors are but metaphors, I should prefer to say we had 
better stand back from it, get far enough away to overcome the 
tyranny of the foreground. Now this sort of mediation, called for by 
the realist's own presuppositions, may involve elaborate thought; but 
the resultant good knowledge may, nevertheless,when we get it, be im- 
mediate and not "saturated with thought," be a new contact of ours 
with what is, and has been, fundamental in reality. To insist that 
thought must, by such mediation, be woven into reality itself, is like 
arguing that what I have had to' reach by a long road must be far 
away from me when I get it. The process of mediation is not a proc- 
ess of helping the Absolute make the stars and Milky Way; it is a 
much more pedestrian and earthly activity — cleaning our lenses, 
placing and focusing our telescope. I am not sure a mind may not 
succeed in being creative in the sense of muddling its immediate sur- 
roundings and defeating itself, or even in the more useful way which 
Professor Macintosh postulates — these are hypotheses which might be 

«B. Bosanquet, "The Distinction between Mind and its Objects." Adam- 
eon lecture at Manchester University, 1913, page 38. 
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subjected to some sort of scientific verification. But the best creative 
mediating activity in knowledge is in the direction of depersonalizing 
it, and calming one's own self-assertiveness. This is the critical atti- 
tude. And I care not if, in saying what I have just said, I seem to be 
defending that "outworn" opinion that theory is antithetical to prac- 
tise and epistemology distinct from metaphysics. 

"We may now turn to Professor Macintosh's section on "mediate 
knowledge," wherein "mediate" is used in another sense from that 
just mentioned, and has reference to representative knowledge. The 
problems of truth and of proof are here treated, again with collation 
of many views, but with especial sympathy for pragmatism. 

I remember having read Professor James's book "Pragmatism," 
near the time of its publication, with great satisfaction. What I read 
there was a method of handling conceptual knowledge, a method 
which, as I understood it, said that of any two theories about the 
actual world, neither in violent disaccord with known facts, the one of 
the theories was to be preferred which was the more detailed, the more 
specific, the more capable of further verification. It was to be the 
more detailed in the sense that it told more of the "particular go" 
of things ; the more specific in that it would fit one set of facts, but 
would not fit any other imaginable set equally well. But lest we 
should become scholastic in our multiplication of details, we were to 
say that no detail was anything more than a verbal distinction unless 
we could find, or definitely define in terms of factors known to exist, 
a situation wherein some one would have different direct experiences 
or be obliged to act differently because of that detail, — of the detail 
itself, not of its expression by us. This seemed to me good, and 
capable of application to many theories popular among philoso- 
phers, and I announced I was a pragmatist. But behold, I learned 
from friends who were worried about my spiritual welfare, that in 
calling myself a pragmatist I had committed myself to the doctrine 
that there is no solid fact anywhere, "I believe what I like and you 
believe what you like." What became of my unhappy "pragmatic 
method, ' ' I know not to this day. But, nevertheless, I still read with 
hopeful interest what pragmatists have to say, though now they all 
talk only about definitions of truth. Professor Macintosh has one of 
these definitions of truth to offer, which says that judgments are work- 
ing hypotheses, used instead of immediate knowledge, and true if, 
whenever we ought to use them, they lead us to perform the same ac- 
tions as immediate knowledge would. This theory he calls "repre- 
sentative pragmatism. ' ' 

I wish to praise, first, that side of Professor Macintosh's "repre- 
sentative pragmatism" which seems to me very good. Whatever it 
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may be that makes up a judgment, we do make it for purposes, and 
it is representative of a reality we do not now have. It is well to call 
a judgment a "working hypothesis"; if we call it simply an "hy- 
pothesis," this would suggest that the purpose for which we made it 
was verification, whereas, in general, we make a judgment just pre- 
cisely to save ourselves from seeking out that reality for which it 
stands. Its analogy with a financial credit has been well used to 
illustrate these points. If I have credit, it is something which could 
be turned into cash, but that is just what I usually do not want ; and 
though, of course, there are times of inflation when turning into cash 
would be impossible and times of depression when efforts are made 
to turn everything into cash, the better situation is neither of these. 
And no financier has yet postulated a financial Absolute, whose duty 
it is actually to turn all my credit into cash ; such an Absolute would 
be the embodiment of a financial panic. The granting of a new 
credit is frequently intended to stabilize the already existing credits, 
like one of Professor Dewey's mediating "ideas." The great pur- 
pose of credit is efficient economic action. The function of judgment 
is analogous to these functions of credit, but the stuff and structure 
of judgment is, of course, noetic and not financial. 

Just what, then, is the structure of judgment? Professor Macin- 
tosh says it is the representation of reality by idea. Let me illustrate 
his actual use of this thesis by an example. Suppose Professor Mac- 
intosh is looking for cherries. He says to himself, "cherries are 
red," and thence infers, "I seek something which is red." With 
this in mind he looks for red objects and ignores green and blue. In 
his search he may have no occasion to recall that cherries are red 
only on the outside, and only when ripe, and in normal light with 
normal vision. In short, what Professor Macintosh is telling us is 
that we can call the judgment, "cherries are red," true, even though 
it be vague to the extent of omitting a qualification; such, for ex- 
ample, as that cherries are red only on the outside, provided we 
never appeal to the judgment in any situation where that qualifica- 
tion would make a difference to our actions. If this is what he 
means, I welcome it. And it seems to be the sum total of what he 
does mean. 

But is this an account of the representative character of judg- 
ment ? On the contrary, what is representative in the above example 
occurs only in the inferred judgment, namely, the description, 
"something red." And in this connection, has Professor Macin- 
tosh ever heard of, for instance, Mr. Russell's "theory of descrip- 
tion"? But in making the judgment, "cherries are red," where 
"are red," as a unit, is the verb, the maker simply does not mean 
that "redness" represents "cherries." He may infer, "cherries are 
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red objects," where "are" is indeed the verb, but it indicates not 
representation, but class-inclusion. In scarcely any case does the 
verb "is," properly understood, mean either representation or iden- 
tity. I wish Professor Macintosh had given more explicit chapter 
and verse when he accuses intellectualism of being unable to state 
how the subject can be the predicate (p. 400). It certainly does not 
apply to any present-day logician whose opinion is worthy of con- 
sideration, unless it be some of the idealists. 

There is a remark made by Professor Macintosh which would 
really bring him much nearer the deeper analysis of judgment than 
would this borrowing from Bradley of the thesis that judgment 
applies a predicate to reality, but the remark in question is his final 
conclusion, not further developed. Truth, he says (p. 452) , is satis- 
factoriness "in all situations calling for decision between the judg- 
ment and its contradictory." But this decision is the act of judging 
itself; the "judgment" here mentioned had best be called the propo- 
sition, though "proposition" is unfortunately also used both of the 
statement in words and of the objective fact, as well as of the con- 
tent judged. An act of judging is, indeed, like a moral decision ; it 
is the culmination of a process wherein an alternative gets more or 
less clearly discriminated from other alternatives ; and is a decision 
finally rendered, accepting or rejecting. As Mr. Russell's pupil, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein has stated it, in speaking of judgment at its 
highest development, a proposition is a bipolar thing ; it and its contra- 
dictory are not separate, but are like the two ends of a balance ; if you 
push down the one, you raise the other. You understand it only 
when you understand both sides ; you judge when you claim the one 
side is to be accepted and the other rejected. Of course, you only 
claim it true, your decision can not make it true, and in that sense 
it remains a working hypothesis; but the existence of just this de- 
cision is what distinguishes a judgment from an ordinary working 
hypothesis. The bipolarity is what distinguishes proposition from 
fact, and makes it not a mere tautology to judge, even when the fact 
is immediately before one. 

This brings me to the last topic I wish to mention, namely, our 
knowledge of possibility. If the judgment is a decision, there must 
have been put before the mind possibilities, finally narrowing down 
to two, which are such that only one of them can be real. A judg- 
ment involves, therefore, a comparison of what is with what might 
be. And if it is to be used as a working hypothesis, it must, as Pro- 
fessor Macintosh says, lead us to perform the same actions as would 
direct knowledge of the reality judged about, hence again compari- 
son with what might be. You can not escape such comparisons with 
what might be. 
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Possibility is an ambiguous word. It may refer to my ignorance 
(as in, "It may have been so"), or to existential possibility (as in, 
"Is it possible for this described object to exist?"), or to qualitative 
possibility (as in, "What would be the character of this object, if it 
did exist?"). Existential possibility admits of degrees, from "really 
possible" down to "barely possible" or "impossible," and is prob- 
ably always directly based on some characteristics of what actually 
exists, so that its equivalent could be stated in terms of propositions 
about what is. Verifiability involves possibility in this sense. As 
for qualitative possibility, though the description of such a qualita- 
tive possibility is necessarily composed of known existents, the quali- 
tative possibility itself is not existent in any realm. Only the de- 
scription is real ; nevertheless, we can and do consider such possibili- 
ties also. They are no more to be identified with "nothing" than 
with any existent thing; their positive character is perhaps to be 
found in some connection of universals. We consider qualitative 
possibilities always and only in comparisons with what is. We may 
mistake which is which, and that is an erroneous judgment, but not 
nonsense. It avails nothing to postulate the erroneous as real in 
some universe of fictions ; our error lies in judging it real in a uni- 
verse where it is not real, and its being real there can not be actual- 
ized anywhere. It is vain to try to escape the describing of the pos- 
sible; and the problem of the structure of judgment is the problem 
how this description is existentially possible. 

In the closing sections of Professor Macintosh's book, he defends 
the plausible thesis that the method of scientific proof can dispense 
with neither deduction nor induction. But in doing this, he makes 
what seems to me a quite unnecessary attack on the existential possi- 
bility of studying qualitative possibilities, with especial reference to 
sciences of the hypothetical, such as pure mathematics and logistic. 
He finds apparently some contradiction between such a statement 
of fact as, ' ' This man was a traitor, ' ' and the statement of a qualita- 
tive possibility such as, "If he had been loyal, we should have hon- 
ored him as a patriot." But Professor Macintosh has a particular 
animus against non-Euclidean geometry and Cantor's transfinites. 
His zeal even outruns his discretion. Let me quote (p. 467) con- 
cerning transfinites: "But we know, by intuition capable of endur- 
ing the severest criticism, that there can be no such [infinite] collec- 
tion. Other conditions remaining the same, ' adding to ' involves ' in- 
creasing'; and so the definition [i. e., an infinite collection is such 
that adding to it would not increase it], when the meaning of its 
terms is considered, is seen to be simply self-contradictory. ' ' Let me 
paraphrase this. "A boy can not grow tall without also growing 
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fat, because we know by an intuition capable of enduring the severest 
criticism, that it is self-contradictory for a thing to become larger 
without becoming bigger." "What the theory of transfinites says is 
that a collection can be increased in two distinct ways, and some- 
times the usual sort of increase may occur without the other sort. 
But to return to the main issue : no mathematician intends to assert 
or deny there exist an infinity of things in the world, but he can 
nevertheless examine the possibility. He can further compare such 
possibilities with one another and with what is empirically known to 
be actual, and he finds such comparison very illuminating. And as 
to whether he does thus find such comparison profitable, he is the 
one best able to judge. So why should we worry about it ? 

But for my part, and concerning possibility in general, I should 
say that one of the greatest privileges of the human mind, and pe- 
culiarly of the philosophic as of the artist mind, is to be able to rise 
above the world as it is, and compare what is with what might be and 
might have been. This is not romancing, and it is not easy, though 
we try it in even the simplest judgment we make. It is not con- 
ceiving possibilities for their own sake, but only for comparison, 
that we may the better understand the world as it is. It requires 
knowledge in its highest discriminative power, and is seldom very 
fruitful, because of our unfortunate ignorance, in any but the most 
abstract sciences. But the praise of such comparison is the key-note 
of present-day rationalism, and I am glad to call myself a rationalist 
in that sense. 

H. T. Costello. 
Columbia University. 



THE DEMOLITION OF UNREALITY 

/^~\N T the negative side, man's intellectual progress has consisted in 
^-^ the exorcising, one after another, of superstitions ; on the posi- 
tive side, in the discovery of facts and of fertile conceptions. And if 
the condition of stable advance is that these two should go hand in 
hand, each assisting the other, we may take it that the cause of philos- 
ophy will be served by the removal of certain profitless notions as 
well as by the revelation of positive features of the universe. It is to 
a task of the former or negative sort that we here address ourselves. 
"We shall consider an old and apparently influential notion of meta- 
physics, viz., that of unreality; and we shall endeavor to abolish it 
utterly. 

This concept, I declare, is mere deception. If duly examined, it 
will be found to be self-destructive ; it takes away what it furnishes 
and cancels itself out. In its pretentiousness it is a dead weight upon 



